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Lee M. Thurston, Commissioner of Education 


E M. THURSTON on July 2, 1953, assumed 

office as the 12th Commissioner of Education. 
He was appointed by President Eisenhower on June 
18 and confirmed by the Senate on June 27. 


Experience and Education 


The new commissioner came to the Office cf Edu- 
cation from Michigan, where he had served since 
1948 as State superintendent of public instruction. 
Originally appointed to this position by the governor 
of the State, he was elected in 1949 and reelected in 
1951. During his years in office he was active in the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers, 
serving as its president in 1950-51. In 1950 he 
became a member of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, and he was later named chairman. He was 
also a member of the National Education Association 
Legislative Commission. He resigned from both of 
these commissions after his appointment as Com- 
missioner of Education. 

As the State superintendent of public instruction 
Dr. Thurston was a member ex officio and secretary 
of the State board of education, which governs the 
four State teachers colleges in Michigan. He was 
also a member ex officio of the boards which control 
the University of Michigan and Michigan State 
College. 

Dr. Thurston’s experience as an educator includes 
6 years as a high school teacher in the public schools 
of Michigan, 5 years as superintendent of schools at 
Perry, Mich., 4 years as assistant superintendent of 
schools in Ann Arbor, Mich., and 7 years as deputy 
superintendent of public instruction for Michigan, 
from 1935 to 1938 and again from 1944 to 1948. 
From 1938 to 1944 Dr. Thurston was professor of 
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education at the University of Pittsburgh. Since 
1942 he has been a member of school survey com- 
missions in New York, Boston, and the State of 
Washington. He has served as lecturer in education 
at the University of Michigan, and he has written 
various articles which have been published mainly 
in educational periodicals. 

The formal higher education of the new commis- 
sioner was obtained at the University of Michigan, 
where he received three degrees: A. B., 1918; M. A., 
1929; Ph. D., 1935. 
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Family 


Dr. Thurston was born in 1895 at Central Lake, 
Mich., the son of George Lee and Lenore Mohrman 
Thurston. His father was a merchant and news- 
paperman in northern Michigan. After his gradua- 
tion from the university, Dr. Thurston served in the 
Marine Corps in 1918-19. His wife is the former 
Jessie Gothro of Boyne City, Mich. The Thurstons 
have two children, Jane Kathleen and Robert Lee. 


Attitude Toward the Office 


For years Commissioner Thurston has taken an 
active interest in the functions and service of the 
Office of Education. He worked closely with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s committee on Government organi- 
zation when that committee was considering the 
Office. In an article published in The Nation’s 
Schools for January 1952 he referred to the Office as 
“committed to guiding the progress of American 
education not so much by authority as by the fullness 
of its knowledge and the excellence of its advice, ele- 
vated above the level of political controversy by the 
force of tradition and the integrity of its staff . . .” 
In the same article he urged the Congress to locate 
within the Office of Education those Federal educa- 
tional programs that directly affect the operation of 
local schools. He also advocated a more extensive 
use of cooperative projects in research and adminis- 
tration by the Office and the State departments of 
education, since “it must be recognized that it is 
physically impossible for a small force of men and 
women in Washington to make good determinations 
on a national scale with respect to educational proj- 
ects and programs throughout the Nation.” 


Educational Ideas 


In his speeches Dr. Thurston has made clear where 
he stands with regard to the unique character of 
American public education, free from both political 
and religious domination. In his Knapp lecture at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1952 he said, ‘The 
public classroom may not become a theater for politi- 
cal indoctrination. The school may teach about the 
party line but may not support it. Every political 
party and every church must make its way without 
help or hurt from the public school, which bears 
from day to day the safeguard of a united America.” 
A little further on he said, “The right of the parent 
to send his child to a nonpublic school of his choice 
must be jealously kept. So long as this freedom is 
here, attendance at the public school will remain 
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noncompulsive, and the principle of undivided tax 
support of the common school, which has served 
America so well, can continue in its integrity.” |) 
the same lecture Dr. Thurston took an opportunity 
to state his educational philosophy. He said, “It 
is the function of American education to unlock and 
cultivate the creative gifts of American youth, and 
these gifts are of infinite variety. One student 
brings latent to school the gift of expression of the 
tongue and another of expression of the fingers. 
Are not both worth the cultivation? We believe they 
are, and so our college produces the man of letters 
alongside the man of the world.” 

Epitor’s Note.—We regret to report the death of 
Commissioner Thurston on September 4. He had 
suffered a severe heart attack on August 29, from 
which he failed to recover. Acting Commissioner 
Rall I. Grigsby has made the following statement: 
“Those of us who have known Dr. Thurston inti- 
mately and have been associated with him during the 
past two months in the Office of Education have 
lost both a friend and a leader. His warm spirit 
and sympathetic approach to our many problems 
as we have worked together to promote the cause 
of American education will be greatly missed. Our 
thoughts are with Mrs. Thurston and her children 
in this period of sorrow.” 





Chicago Changes Program 


BEGINNING in 1954, students entering the University 
of Chicago after high school graduation will begin a 
4-year program leading to an A. B. or S. B. degree, 
depending upon the student’s plans and interests. 
Those who wish to combine specialized education 
with their general education will take a degree ad- 
ministered and conferred jointly by the college anda 
division. Those who wish to concentrate their un- 
dergraduate program entirely in general education 
will continue to take an A. B. degree conferred by 
the college. 

Students who have completed 2 or 3 years of high 
school and who meet entrance requirements will also 
be admitted to the programs leading to the A. B. 
and S. B. degrees. 

Students entering in 1953 will have the option of 
obtaining the present A. B. degree in the college or 4 
bachelor’s degree in one of the new programs to be 


developed. 
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Physical Therapy Education 
By MARY E, HASKELL and DOROTHY HEWITT* 


HYSICAL THERAPY is one of the paramedical 

professions which have come into prominence as 
the scope of medical care has expanded. It is one of 
several services which the physician directs in the 
physical rehabilitation of patients. Physical therapy 
is defined as the treatment of disease and injury by 
physical means such as heat, light, water, electricity, 
massage, and therapeutic exercise including proced- 
ures such as gait training, and other functional 
activities and manual and electrical muscle testing. 
In a broader sense physical therapy also includes 
“therapeutic teaching.” 

Physical therapy as a healing art goes back to 
Hippocrates. As a profession it is relatively new 
since it was established after World War I. Its 
development has been progressive, and its scope is 
far greater today than before World War II. 


The Profession 


Physical therapy is prescribed for a wide variety 
dfillnesses and physical disatilities. Predominantly, 
patients requiring this service include those with 
fractures, arthritis, cardiovascular accidents, cerebral 
palsy, and poliomyelitis; workmen injured in indus- 
trial accidents; paraplegics and amputees; the 
mentally ill; the war wounded; and persons who have 
poor bodily mechanics. 

On the basis of recent surveys conducted by the 
Health Information Foundation, the American 
Hospital Association, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, and the American Physical 
Therapy Association, the picture of present qualified 
personnel employed, job vacancies, and additional 
need for personnel during the next 5 years is as 
follows : 

Total qualified employed personnel, 1952 
ie ID pice ataciius tetiwbnusiecdotmeds 
Estimated need, 5 years. .........-.-.--------------- 10, 728 

Physical therapists are currently seeking to fulfill 
the last of the accepted criteria for a full-fledged 
profession—legal recognition. Prior to 1949 only 
four States—Connecticut, Maryland, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and the Territory of Hawaii—provided 





"Miss Haskell is associate executive director and Miss Hewitt 
8 educational consultant of the American Physical Therapy 
Association. 
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registration or licensing for physical therapists. By 
August 1, 1953, the following States had been added: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Washington, and Wisconsin. Itis believed 
that several other States will enact the necessary 
legislation before the end of the year and that some 
existing laws may be advantageously amended. 

There is one professional organization, the Ameri- 
can Physical Therapy Association, which was founded 
in 1921 and maintains headquarters at 1790 Broad- 
way, New York. It publishes a monthly journal, 
the Physical Therapy Review. In addition, the 
American Registry of Physical Therapists is a 
national private registry administered by the 
American Congress of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation. 


Evolution of Education 


At the outbreak of World War I a few physical 
therapists had been trained by physicians and were 
employed in their offices or large hospitals, but there 
were no schools of physical therapy or even short 
courses in this country. Soon after the war started, 
several short courses (6 weeks to 3 months) were 
established which admitted chiefly teachers of 
physical education. The first physical therapy 
course was organized at Walter Reed Hospital by 
direction of the Surgeon General’s Office. Because 
this course could not supply all the needs, a request 
was sent to a number of colleges and schools of 
physical education to assist in training physical 
therapists (reconstruction aides). Fourteen institu- 
tions established courses to meet the requirements 
outlined. The largest of these was Reed College in 
Portland, Oreg. 

Educational trends in physical therapy have paral- 
leled those in other professions. There has been a 
consistent effort to develop professional education 
beyond the limits of a technical training. Degree 
courses increased from 7 in 1945 to 23 in 1953, indi- 
cating the emphasis which is now placed on this type 
of program. The total number of schools in 1945 
was 32, including 8 emergency Army schools, while 
in 1953 the total is 33, including 1 Army school. 








Accreditation 


From 1928 until 1936 the American Physical 
Therapy Association assumed the responsibility for 
approving schools of physical therapy. After 1936, 
at the request of the American Physical Therapy 
Association, this function was added to the work of 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association. Accreditation 
following inspection is based on the Essentials of an 
Acceptable School of Physical Therapy affirmed by 
the council and others directly concerned with the 
standards of physical therapy education. 


Schools and Enrollments 


Curriculums in physical therapy are established 
either in colleges and universities accredited by the 
regional associations of colleges and secondary schools 
and associated with medical schools approved by 
the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association, or in teaching 
hospitals approved by the Joint Commission on 
Accreditation of Hospitals. Of the 33 approved 
institutions, 5 confer degrees only, 10 confer certifi- 
cates only, and 18 confer both degrees and certificates. 
Admission requirements must be met, and the 
courses vary in length from 1 to 2 years. 

The graduating classes enrolled in the 33 schools in 
1952 totaled 619. Total capacity for the professional 
schools to graduate in 1954 is 754, but it is predicted 
that enrollment will be at least 75 short of that 
number. 


Number of schools of physical therapy and number of graduates 








in stated years 
No. of No. of 
Year schools graduates 
Ri Sse es eS he os Liens pe 10 90 
SEE Se Senne! Une eee ee 15 238 
Ree oe eS Oe ee 132 632 
Tt avalide chciesanebeliqepehveganen 23 383 
Ria neta connbiakentcnekees 33 619 


1 Includes 8 Army. 


Admission Requirements and Curriculums 


Prior to World War II, when most courses offered 
only a certificate and the degree program had not 
become generally established, the admission require- 
ment was graduation either from a school of physical 
education or from a school of nursing. ‘Today with 
the establishment of 4-year university programs, 
students may enter directly from high school or may 
transfer into the program, preferably at the end of 
the second college year. 
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On the basis of a research project now being com- 
pleted by the Testing and Advisement Center of New 
York University for the American Physical Therapy 
Association, there is reason to believe that today’s 
most successful physical therapist is a graduate of a 
4-year integrated university course. This pattern of 
education provides a general background in the 
humanities and social, biological, and physical 
sciences. Generally this curriculum is divided 5 
that the major emphasis of the first 2 years is in 
liberal arts and the last 2 years in the applied sciences 
and technical courses. Practical clinical experience 
is an integral part of the curriculum. 


Advanced Degrees 


Eleven universities offer graduate degree programs 
for physical therapists. All of these are master’s 
degrees: M. A., 1; M. S., 4; M. A. in physical 
therapy, 2; M. S. in physical therapy, 2; M. A. in 
anatomy or physiology, 1; M. S. in anatomy and 
physiology, 1; and M. S. in physical therapy and 
education, 1. Courses include organization and 
administration, specialized treatment procedures, 
research, and advanced study in basic biological 
sciences. Several universities recognize physical 
therapy as a minor subject for doctor of philosophy 
candidates in anatomy, physiology, and education. 


Short-Term Courses Not Leading to Degrees 


Short-term postgraduate courses not leading to an 
advanced degree are also offered by various univer- 
sities and hospitals throughout the country. These 
are devoted to advanced study and current trends 
in specialized areas such as poliomyelitis, cerebral 
palsy, psychosomatics, and rehavilitation and neuro- 
muscular reeducation techniques. These courses 
extend from 8 days to 6 months. 


Current Educational Problems 


The wide use of physical therapy during World War 
II and the modern concept of rehabilitation of acute 
and chronically disabled persons have created a 
demand for physical therapy service. The problem 
is acute today and will probably continue to be 80 
for years to come. This places a burden on the 
educational institutions. It is generally accepted 
that existing approved schools will have to expand 
their facilities and additional schools will have to be 
established. A survey of this problem has just been 
completed by the American Physical Therapy Asse 
ciation and the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. The obstacles to expansion of schools 
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are lack of faculty, space, equipment, and funds. 

Additional instructors and clinical supervisors 
must be trained to teach the technical and practical 
courses of the curriculum. There is also a need for 
basic science instructors, particularly in the subjects 
of anatomy and physiology. This problem appears 
to be common to many professions. Salaries for 
teaching are not attractive compared with those for 
practicing professionally. It is only by making a 
fnancial sacrifice that persons of the desired caliber 
enter the teaching field. 

Space for laboratory courses is ata premium. Al- 
though many universities have building programs, 
every department clamors for additional space. 
Limited space puts a ceiling on the number of 
students that can be accommodated. 

There is a need for more audiovisual and other 
teaching aids. At present, instructors are overbur- 
dened with class schedules and do not have the time 
for developing new teaching devices. The major 
problem, however, is lack of funds in the budget for 
aids such as films. 

Financial assistance is needed for: (1) Assistance 
to students through scholarships and professional 
guidance; (2) assistance to schools to provide ade- 
quate facilities, salaries for instructors and operational 
expenses; and (3) fellowships for the preparation of 
teachers. 

Steps have already been taken to eliminate some 
of these problems. Governmental and voluntary 
agencies concerned with care of patients and the 
American Physical Therapy Association are study- 
ing the problem and pooling their resources to pro- 
vide greater numbers of well-qualified personnel. 
The philosophy and minimum standards of educa- 
tion are widely accepted and supported by educators, 
physicians, and others responsible for the care of 
patients. The major educational problem therefore 
8 principally one of maintaining sound standards 
through a period of rapid growth in the profession. 


Schools of Physical Therapy and 1952 Fall Enrollments 


CALIFORNIA: 
Childrens Hospital (University of California at 
Los Angeles), 14. 
College of Medical Evangelists, 20. 
Stanford University, 24. 
University of California, School of Medicine, 15. 
University of Southern California, 28. 
CoLorapo: 
University of Colorado, Medical Center, 14. 
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CONNECTICUT: 
University of Connecticut, 9. 
ILLINo!Is: 
Northwestern University Medical School, 16. 
Iowa: 
State University of Iowa, College of Medicine, 21. 
Kansas: 
University of Kansas Medical Center, 16. 
LoulIsIANA: 
Charity Hospital of Louisiana, 9. 
MassAcHUSETTS: 
Boston University, College of Physical Education 
for Women, Sargent College, 39. 
Bouve-Boston School (Tufts College), 11. 
Simmons College, 11. 
MICHIGAN: 
University of Michigan, 8. 
MINNESOTA: 
Mayo Clinic, 27. 
University of Minnesota, 20. 
Missouri: 
St. Louis University, Division of Health and Hos- 
pital Service, 11. 
Washington University, School of Medicine, 11. 
New York: 
Albany Hospital (Russell Sage College), 11. 
Columbia University, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, 37. 
New York University, School of Education, 52. 
University of Buffalo, Chronic Disease Research 
Institute, 10. 
Nortu Caro.uina: 
Duke University, 12. 
Outo: 
Frank E. Bunts Educational Institute (Cleveland 
Clinic Hospital), 14. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
The D. T. Watson School of Physical Therapy, 24. 
University of Pennsylvania, School of Auxiliary 
Medical Services, Division of Physical Therapy, 
26. 
TEXAS: 
Grady Vaughn School of Physical Therapy, Baylor 
University Hospital, 13. 
Hermann Hospital, 16. 
University of Texas, School of Medicine, 4. 
VIRGINIA: 
Baruch Center of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, Medical College of Virginia, 21. 








WISCONSIN: 
University of Wisconsin, Medical School, 18. 
Brooke Army Medical Center, Medical Field Serv- 
ice School, 37. 


Selected References 


Hazenhyer, Ida May. A History of the American 
Physiotherapy Association. The Physiotherapy Re- 
view, vol. 26 (1946) p. 3-14, 66-74, 122-129, 174-184. 


The Job of the Physical Therapist. New York, 
American Physical Therapy Association, 1951. 14 p. 

The Outlook for Women as Physical Therapists. 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau No. 203-1, Revised, 
Medical Services Series, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1952. 51 p. 

Physical Therapy—1952. New York, American 
Physical Therapy Association, 1952. 19p. (Mimeo.) 


The Physical Therapy Review, Education Issue, 
April 1953, p. 153-196. 





Large University Libraries 


FIFTEEN UNIVERSITIES in the United States now have 
library collections of over a million volumes, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Office of Education in 
its nationwide statistical survey of libraries in insti- 
tutions of higher education covering the fiscal year 


1951-52. These universities and the number of 


volumes are: 


Ee ee ae 5, 648, 794 
IEEE TE EE 3, 124, 607 
NI tc ae mabe 2, 570, 278 
CE SINT a nnn cvdubendductnakaces 1, 979, 503 
University of Chicago__-_-__- Rie Te cee 1, 885, 602 
University of California (Berkeley)_........-___ 1, 812, 686 
University of Minnesota... .................... 1, 650, 617 
errr ene en ee oe 1, 555, 614 
University of Michigan_..............-.--. -- 1, 512, 382 
University of Pennsylvania. __............____- 1, 276, 337 
Peinentes Univertity... ...c<.6.c52...0..2600-- 1, 211, 999 
I Ee ee 1,171, 695 
Northwestern University. _.........--...----- 1, 089, 295 
I citncnnwicksebetaceiebage ues 1, 085, 166 
SOND OF SHUNB ons on dbbncdicohbes dus 1, 011, 123 


As defined in the Office of Education question- 
naire, “a volume is any printed, typewritten, mimeo- 


graphed, or processed work, bound or unbound, 
which has been cataloged or fully prepared for use.” 
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Fulbright Lecturing and Research 
Awards 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made that applications 
for university lecturing and postdoctoral research 
awards for 1954-55, administered under the Ful- 
bright Act, must be made not later than October 
15, 1953. Areas in which the lecturing and research 
may be carried on include the United Kingdom and 
Colonial Dependencies and designated countries of 
Europe, the Near and Middle East, and the Far 
East. Application forms and additional information 
are obtainable from the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, Committee on Inter- 
national Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 





Army Course in Hospital 
Administration* 


Wirsin THE Unitep States Army, officers in the 
Medical Corps and in the Medical Service Corps 
have splendid opportunities for professional educa- 
tion in hospital administration. At Brooke Army 
Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., a program 
in hospital administration is offered jointly by the 
Medical Field Service School and the Graduate 
School, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 

The Medical Field Service School is the principal 
training facility for the instruction of Army medical 
personnel, both officer and enlisted. Resident 
members of the teaching staff whose specialty is in 
hospital administration are appointed members of 
the Baylor graduate school faculty. 

The Baylor graduate school has the responsibility 
for presenting the program in hospital administration 
at the level of graduate education, and for setting 
the entrance requirements and the standards of 
accomplishments. Candidates for admission must 
hold a degree of doctor of medicine or bachelor of arts 
or science from a college acceptable to Baylor 
University. 

A professional degree of master in _ hospital 
administration is granted by Baylor University 
upon completion of a curriculum which includes 

*Supplied by Dean Conley, executive director, American 
College of Hospital Administrators. An article on Professional 


Education in Hospital Administration by Mr. Conley was 
published in Hicuer Epucation, May 1, 1953. 
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three academic quarters of graduate course study 
illowed by a l-year administrative residency in a 
yospital. An acceptable thesis based on original 
esearch in problems of hospital administration is 
jso required. ‘The administrative residency is 
yaived for those having equivalent hospital adminis- 
yative experience. Other graduates who do not 
omplete the administrative residency receive the 
legree of master of science in hospital administration. 
This program in hospital administration began 
n 1947 and was established at a graduate level in 
951 through affiliation with Baylor University. 
There were 22 graduate students and 38 special 
tudents enrolled during the year 1952-53. The 
rogram is a member of the Association of University 
Programs in Hospital Administration. 





New Christian Education Magazine 


THE PERIODICAL, Christian Education, published 
ince 1917, has been succeeded by a new magazine, 
The Christian Scholar, which is the quarterly journal 
f the Commission on Christian Higher Education 
{the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America, 257 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. The March, 1953, issue 
ippeared as Number 1 of Volume XXXVI. 

Each issue of the new journal will be introduced by 
in editor’s preface which will either consider the 
wrpose of the journal or discuss issues on which 
tudy and judgment are invited. ‘The major articles 
ill present discussions of responsibilities and oppor- 
nities of educational administrative leaders, of 
aculty members, of campus pastors and chaplains, 
f students, and of all others who share in the life 
ff the academic community. Articles believed to 
% particularly useful as materials for group study 
ull be available in reprint upon request. A portion 
teach issue will be devoted to reports and announce- 
nents of major developments, conferences, and pro- 
wsals in all areas of Christianity and higher educa- 
ton in the United States and abroad. Review 
ticles, reviews, and announcements of the more 
ignificant volumes and publications of current in- 
trest in the same field will be included in each issue. 
The initial number contains, among other titles, 
ities on “Christian Freedom and Academic 
leedom,” “The Terrible Responsibility of the 
leacher,” and “The Development of Christian 
ilosophy in America.” The subscription price 
$$3.00 per year, and single issues sell for $0.75 each. 
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Actions of the 1953 Legislature of New 
Mexico* 


Tue New Mexico Board of Educational Finance, 
the establishment of which was described in the 
January 1, 1953, issue of Hicuer Epvucation, 
received hearty support in the 1953 session of the 
State Legislature. The board was set up by the 1951 
Legislature of New Mexico as a coordinating agency 
for the financing of the State’s ten educational 
institutions. The actions of the 1953 State Legis- 
lature, which adjourned on March 15, justified the 
hopes that were expressed when the Board of Edu- 
cational Finance was created. 

Although the available revenue did not permit 
the New Mexico Legislature to appropriate the full 
amount of financial support that the Board of 
Educational Finance had justified in the budgets it 
approved for the State educational institutions, the 
total State appropriations to the colleges and uni- 
versities for current operating purposes for the 
coming 2 years represent an increase of slightly 
more than 5 percent above the average for the 
current biennium. The pattern which the Board of 
Educational Finance recommended for the distri- 
bution of available funds to the institutions was 
followed precisely by the Legislature in making its 
appropriations. Some effort was made by a few 
members of the Legislature to upset the recom- 
mended pattern of distribution to the institutions. 
The college and university presidents, however, 
firmy stood by the pattern of distribution recom- 
mended by the Board of Educational Finance. The 
vote in both the House and the Senate on the 
appropriation bill indicated that the great majority 
of the members of the New Mexico Legislature were 
convinced of the soundness of the plan. 

During the Legislative session in New Mexico 
bills were introduced in both the House and the 
Senate to repeal the act setting up the Board of 
Educational Finance. The institutional presidents, 
along with other educational leaders of the State, 
unanimously opposed such action. All these bills 
were killed in committee without coming up for 
debate or vote on the floor of either house of the 
Legislature. 

In addition to the funds for the current operating 
purposes of the educational institutions, the appro- 


*Based on information furnished by John Dale Russell, Chan- 
cellor and Executive Secretary, Board of Educational Finance, 
Sante Fe, N. Mex. 





priation act carried funds to increase New Mexico’s 
participation in the Western Regional Program of 
Higher Education. Provision was made for the 
State’s contribution to the support of the head- 
quarters office of the Western Regional Commission 
on Higher Education, for the initiation of new 
programs of support for students in dentistry and 
veterinary medicine, and for an increase in the 
number of medical students assisted. 

The Legislature could find no funds for meeting 
immediately the capital outlay needs of the New 
Mexico educational institutions. An act was 
passed, however, submitting a bond issue to the 
voters at the next general election, with the under- 
standing that the proceeds are to be used for capital 
outlay purposes at the State colleges and universities. 

The 1953 Legislature of New Mexico passed a bill 
authorizing counties to establish community colleges, 
subject to approval by the voters of the county. 
The Governor vetoed this bill after the adjournment 
of the Legislature. 





International Universities Journal 


THE International Association of Universities began 
in February publication of its Bulletin to be issued 
four times a year. It is to serve as “the first link in 
a friendly chain of cooperation among universities 
across the world.” It will attempt to keep the in- 
stitutions informed about the association’s activities 
and those of its secretariat, the International Uni- 
versities Bureau. It will try also to provide regular 
information on various problems, projects, achieve- 
ments and events of university life in the world. 
The universities are asked to forward regularly 
information likely to be of interest to the Bulletin’s 
readers, and of advantage to the institutions them- 
selves to have widely known. The bureau is par- 
ticularly anxious to have precise, and, if possible, 
documented information on the following aspects of 
university life in the different countries: (1) Changes, 
since the war, in the status or composition—facul- 
ties, departments, institutes, etc.—of the universi- 
ties; (2) movements, projects, or conferences con- 
cerned with reforms in higher education; (3) details 
of new constructions—general buildings, laboratories, 
student halls, etc.; (4) statistics: increase or fall in 
numbers of students, national and foreign; voca- 
tional guidance; statistical analyses concerning higher 
education; (5) student welfare: study grants, medical 
care, residential facilities; (6) international relations 
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between universities: equivalences; exchanges of 
teaching and research staff and students; courses for 
foreign students; facilities for study abroad; inter. 
governmental and interuniversity conventions con. 
cerning higher education; (7) congresses, conferences, 
and jubilees of universities; (8) publications: books, 
reports, articles of reviews, etc., concerning questions 
of higher education. 

Information concerning the above, whether re. 
ceived directly from universities and other institu. 
tions of university rank, or from appropriate bodies 
officially concerned with higher education on the 
national or international level will be gratefully re. 
ceived, and considered for publication. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to The International 
Universities Bureau, 19 avenue Kleber, Paris (XVI), 
The price of a single number is 150 French francs; 
for a year’s subscription, 500 francs. 





Practical Forestry at Marlboro 


Maruporo CouiecE in Vermont is experimenting 
with a practical forestry course with the purpose of 
integrating the field work in forestry with the aca- 
demic curriculum and at the same time enabling 
students to earn part of their college expenses. 

The course meets one day each week for one aca- 
demic credit per semester. Students work on private 
farm woodlots in the surrounding area from eight 
to four, receiving $1 an hour. Time is taken for 
discussions on various aspects of the work being 
done: reasons for thinning trees and clearing brush, 
uses of sprays, effects of insect and plant pests, cut- 
ting and marketing of lumber, yield, and other prac- 
tical problems. 





New Magazine on College Training 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL of Oregon State College has 
launched a new magazine, Improving College and Unt 
versity Teaching. It is published in February, May, 
and November, and two issues have already ap 
peared. In these issues were articles, among others, 
on the Student’s Background and College Teaching, 
What is Good College Teaching? and The Perquisites 
of Teaching. Correspondence regarding the maga 
zine should be addressed to 107 Commerce Hall 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. The introductory 
subscription rate is $1.50 a year or $2.50 for 2 years 
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HE COMMISSION on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation has issued its final report and a series of 
nother volumes. These publications have resulted 
; [tom a 3-year study supported by grants from the 


Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Corpora- 
- ion of New York. 


the Commission and Its Studies 


e¢ | The Commission on Financing Higher Education 
- Jvas set up in 1949 under the sponsorship of the Asso- 
is Jiation of American Universities. It consisted of 
al fight college and university administrators and four 
). Jaymen who were trustees of various institutions of 
8; Jligher education. One of the group was from a 
wblicly controlled institution. The executive direc- 
or, who had charge of the studies, was John D. Mil- 
ett, professor of public administration at Columbia 
\niversity. 

The two principal volumes are: (1) Nature and 
NB |\eeds of Higher Education—the Report of the Com- 
of Inission, and (2) Financing Higher Education in the 
Inited States—the staff report of the commission by 
M8 tohn D. Millett, summarizing the research work 
ione for the commission and providing the informa- 
ton which underlies the report of the commission. 
ix staff reports and three technical papers make up 
he other volumes, all of them published by the Co- 
ambia University Press. Two of the technical 
upers—A Statistical Analysis of the Organization of 
ligher Education in the United States, 1948-49, by 
Ut Richard H. Ostheimer, and An Atlas of Higher Edu- 
‘aC Tution in the United States, John D. Millett, editor— 
uve been reviewed in previous issues of HIGHER 
ibucATION, as have also the staff studies titled Gov- 
mment Assistance to Universities in Great Britain, 
y Harold W. Dodds, Louis M. Hacker, and Lindsay 
Rogers, and Who Should Go to College, by Byron S. 
Hollinshead. ‘The other volumes are reviewed under 
Un (New Publications” in this issue. 





f ® 
ap onclusions 


hers, | The commission states that “by nature, higher 
ring, [sin is diverse” and that “‘the main strength of 
sits Jur higher education has derived from and depends 
aga Pon this diversity.” It suggests that “‘the value of 
all, figher education to our society is basic and far- 
tory ching,” and that “‘the opportunities and needs of 
eats Higher education are currently great.” 
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Financial Support of Higher Education 


The following paragraphs express the principal 
conclusions of the commission: 

“In meeting the needs of higher education. colleges 
and universities themselves have a heavy obligation 
to eliminate from their curricula that which is super- 
ficial, unessential, and pretentious. They need to 
explore, and if possible discover, opportunities for 
reducing costs, especially through cooperative effort. 
and by as many other appropriate means as possible. 
But the great financial need of higher education 
cannot be met by whatever economies may thus be 
effected internally by colleges and universities. Nor 
should it be met by Federal subsidy: our opposition 
to this we have emphatically recorded. How then 
may it be met? 

“In the support of research, we strongly urge that 
full costs be paid whether the sponsor be industry, 
business, government, or foundation. We appeal to 
business and industrial corporations and to labor 
unions not only to increase their financial support of 
higher education but to do so in full appreciation of 
the benefits they have derived from it, benefits which 
have flowed both from very expensive graduate 
training and from the transcendently valuable liberal 
arts education which many in their employ have had. 
We appeal also to those individuals whose material 
success enables them to support, in great or small 
degree, the higher education which has contributed 
so much to their good fortune and the standard of 
living they enjoy. Their government has long since 
recognized the vital importance of higher education 
in the advancement of our society. It has done so 
by making grants, and by allowing institutional tax 
exemption and individual tax deductions for support 
of education. Many individuals may take advan- 
tage of the opportunities thus offered to support 
higher education. It is in their interest to do so. 

‘We appeal also to the churches of our nation, by 
whose initiative and vision so many of our colleges 
and universities were founded, still further to enhance 
the value they derive from education by increasing 
their support of it. 

“We appeal especially to the governments of our 
States to be profoundly aware of the responsibility 
they have in keeping education free and strong. 
Their support is of major value in avoiding the 
centralized control which would stultify and in 
providing educational opportunity for the talented. 
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“Tn recent years, there has been a marked increase 
in the number of private foundations. Most of 
these are new to the experience of philanthropic 
giving. ‘To them, as well as to the older private 
foundations, we appeal for general support of higher 
education. We recognize also that the recent 
practice of some older foundations of providing 
short term support for special developments in 
education may have attraction for the newer founda- 
tions. We recognize further that foundation support 
of this nature has been and can be of great value. 
Nevertheless we believe that general support, in- 
cluding endowments and long term commitments, of 
worthy existing programs and institutions is of even 
greater value and will do more to meet present and 
future financial needs.” 





Special Education Building at Syracuse 


Syracuse University has a new special building to 
be used as a research and service center and to pro- 
vide facilities for the education of teachers of the 
handicapped and for hearing and speech therapists. 
For some time the university has offered instruction 
from the undergraduate level through the Ph. D. de- 
gree for teachers of exceptional children. The build- 
ing was made possible by grants of $150,000 from the 
James Foundation of New York, Inc., and $50,000 
from the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, 
and matching funds by the university. 





New Humanities Doctorate at Stanford 


A NEW KIND of doctoral degree in humanities to 
broaden the training of college and university in- 
structors in certain liberal arts fields is being offered 
to Stanford graduate students this fall. Under a 
grant of $250,000 from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, the program has been set up for 
an 8-year period and will permit at least 5 honors 
fellowships in humanities of $2,000 each to be 
awarded annually. 

The program will be administered by a faculty 
committee representing the departments of English, 
speech and drama, philosophy, Germanic and Ro- 
manic languages, classics, and history. Doctoral 
degrees will be awarded jointly with“one of these de- 
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partments by conferring a degree of Ph. D. in His. 
tory and Humanities, or Ph. D. in English and 
Humarities, etc. However, specialized study in | 
of the 6 fields will remain almost as intensive as ever; 
1 year of graduate work in the student’s chosen fields 
is a prerequisite for acceptance, and the student will 
continue studies in this specialty during the following 
2 years of academic work. One-third of the final year 
may be devoted to allied studies or to the student's 
dissertation. Satisfactory completion of a disserta. 
tion, reading facility in a modern and an ancient 
foreign language, and comprehensive examinations 
will be part of the requirements for the degree. 

While part of the aim is thus to prepare college 
instructors to teach and do research in a departmental 
field, the candidate for the combination degree will 
also enter specially planned courses intended to 
familiarize him with the stream of western thought 
asa whole. There will be a special series of westem 
tradition courses devoted to reading and interpret. 
tion of the world’s significant thinkers from Plato to 
the moderns. A similar series will study current 
intellectual trends and their relation to liberal edu 
cation and the university. 





College Housing Loan Program 
Developments 


Tue 83p Concress, Ist Session, authorized the 
release of $50,000,000 in new college housing loans 
funds for the fiscal year 1954, through the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. There were $13,500,000 
in funds remaining from fiscal 1953 which, added t 
the new funds, will provide a total of $63,500,00 
for loans in 1954. 

Albert M. Cole, Administrator, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, has announced a new interest ratt 
of 3.5 percent to be effective on all college housing 
loans through December 31, 1953. Simultaneously 
the defense relationship on loans was withdraws, 
thereby permitting many institutions previously not 
eligible, to participate in the program. 

Interested administrators in higher educatioi 
should address inquiries to the nearest regional offic 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Tit 
Office of Education will continue to advise wit! 
interested applicants on the educational phases 0! 
proposed housing projects. 
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ilExpenditures of Junior Colleges 
By HENRY G. BADGER* 


il EARLY $150,000,000 was spent for all purposes over $500,000 for noncampus instructional activities, 
1% by 501 junior colleges in continental United | commonly spoken of as extension. 

ar tates in 1949-50. The exact amount reported, The remaining $97,833,038 was used for the regular 
’s 149,178,704, included a little more than $25,000,000 —_ educational and general activities of junior colleges, 
-. for expansion of the physical plant and equipment; _as carried on at their campuses. Amounts expended 
nt [ust Over $2,000,000 for scholarships, prizes, and for each of these activities are shown in table 1; 
yng other noneducational purposes; and more than corresponding percentage analyses appear in table 2. 
$23,000,000 for operation of residence and dining A feature of table 2 is the comparatively stable 
ge walls, bookstores, athletic programs, and other _ relationship among the various educational items 
tl (auxiliary enterprises. Also included was something from 1929-30 through 1939-40 to 1949-50. A 





















































vill 
to 
ght Table 1.—Expenditures, junior colleges, continental United States, 1949-50 
ern 
ta. Publicly controlled Privately controlled 
) to Item Total 
ent White ! Negro! White ! Negro ! 
-du- 
General statistics: 
Number of junior colleges.___.............-..---------- 271 3 214 13 501 
Number of students, fall 1949____..............----2--- 170, 006 838 48, 099 1, 675 220, 618 
Expenditures: 
Administration and general expense____________.---_---- $7, 133, 502 $49, 800 | $7, 424, 832 $134, 543 | $14, 742, 677 
Resident wistfuctwin... 234i... 22.02.8525 a ees AE 46, 627, 346 173, 849 | 14, 600, 320 414, 344 | 61,815,859 
Organized research: .......<< occscwscsvac bcstiias toler es COC ae on ced y No “| See eee 31, 284 
LEE ae oo. ae es a a oe se Le _.-.-| 1,498,936 6, 525 780, 235 25, 318 2, 311, 014 
Physical plant operation and maintenance______--- > 11, 047, 492 44,607 | 6,252,715 196,023 | 17,540, 837 
the Related activities. ..................- BD OS Reel. pT ee re 414, 329 34, 155 1, 391, 367 
oans} —_ Educational and general, except extension.....-..------ 67, 257, 217 274, 781 | 29, 496, 657 804, 383 | 97, 833, 038 
ISINg§ =Extension______- ee Ee ee ee ee ROS Ty 7G BBO esiiicc caus 385, 968 322 565, 188 
),000 } | 
4 to Total educational and general______..__._.___.___---- 67, 436, 115 | 274, 781 | 29, 882, 625 804, 705 | 98, 398, 226 
1.000 Auxiliary enterprises and activities._........._...-.----- 8, 202, 067 201 | 14, 803, 402 366,726 | 23,372, 396 
, Other noneducational expenditures________- fe ee 959, 964 wees: acunal 4 34QS921 67, 251 2, 172, 136 
Lome Total current expenditures___..._.............-.----- 76, 598, 146 274, 982 | 45, 830, 948 1, 238, 682 | 123, 942, 758 
rate Plant expansion.........._._._-_.-- eee ee 20, 121, 007 22,612 | 5,035,975 56,352 | 25,235, 946 
using = 
ously Grand total expenditures_.______-. guna cesuceaucevel Deo 297, 594 | 50, 866, 923 1, 295, 034 | 149, 178, 704 
Pawn, Privative statistics: 
y notf Expenditures per student: 
Educational and general, except extension__-- $395. 62 $327. 90 $613. 25 $480. 23 $443. 45 
-a tion Educational and general, total..........--- nee 396. 67 327. 90 621. 27 480. 42 446. 01 
office Total current expenditures___............------------ 450. 56 328. 14 952. 85 739. 51 561. 80 
The Grand total expenditures..........................-..- 568. 92 355.12 1,057. 55 773.15 676. 19 
wit! “ prem rer x + iene’ 
58 of ' Attended exclusively or predominantly by persons of race stated. 


‘Specialist in educational statistics, Office of Education. 
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Table 2.—Educational and general expenditures of junior colleges (except extension) 1927-28, 1929-30, 1939-40, and 1949-} 























Educational and general \ DIGE: 
ssaniiinnes Percent of total expended for— bur tin 
Number ——|iducati 
Item of insti- Adminis- aes Physical vrvice 
tutions ae tration esident| Organ- . plant, | Relate 
Total a ge and instruc- | ized re- Libra- operation | actiy. nder tl 
— general tion search mes | and main-| ities fommu 
expense tenance 1S cen 
a 
1927-28, publicly controlled only__-_- 101 | $4, 833,093 | $47,852 8.0 72:7 (*) 3.5 16.2 () #201 16 
1929-30: 
Publicly controlled__...-....-- 122 | 6,524, 581 53, 480 8.5 73.8 0.0 g Fe 
Privately controlled. _.......-- 147 | 6,566, 009 44, 667 21.4 52.1 “so 1 
| ees ee eee aed 269 | 13,090,590 | 48, 664 14.9 62.9 <2 3.5 
1939-40: 
Publicly controlled__........-- 209 | 15, 200, 781 72, 731 9.1 70. 3 ee 3.4 
Privately controlled. _......._- 211 | 11,157, 160 52, 878 24.0 49.8 .8 2.9 
i oe caren acid aaa 420 | 26, 357, 941 62, 757 15.4 61.6 .4 $22 
1949-50: 
Publicly controlled__._.._...--- 274 | 67,531,998 | 246, 467 10. 7 69. 3 (?) a2. 
Privately controlled. _._...--_- 227 | 30,301,040 | 133,485 24.9 49.5 = . eet 
: Ee st ee eee ee 501 | 97, 833,038 | 195,276 15.1 63.2 (?) 2.4 
































1 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 
3 Not separately accounted for. 


slightly increased proportion going to administra- 
tion and a similar increase for instruction and related 
activities, as well as slight decreases for the other 
items, may be noted. Whether these changes indi- 
cate a shift in emphasis on the various educational 
and general activities or whether they merely reflect 
changes in accounting methods cannot be determined 
from the data at hand. 

Of special interest is the variation in expenditure 
for research. In 1929-30 the $20,715 spent for this 
activity amounted to a little less than 0.2 of 1 per- 
cent of the total educational and general budget for 
that year. Ten years later, in 1939-40, the $111,060 
reported for research came to just over 0.4 of 1 
percent.of that year’s budget. In 1949-50, however, 
the $31,284 reported for this item amounted to 
only 0.03 of 1 percent of that year’s total. 





Self- Appraisal at Buffalo 


As onE of 20 colleges and universities receiving grants 
from the Fund for Advancement of Education to 
enable them to conduct self-appraisals of their own 
programs, the University of Buffalo will make a 
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study of three of its educational procedures: (I 
anticipatory examinations, (2) the free elective sys: 
tem with dual advisement, and (3) the tutorial plan 
The anticipatory college credit examination wal! 
introduced 21 years ago as an aid in the better arti 
lation of high school and college for the supericy 
student. If a high school student has taken mor 
than 16 units required for graduation or has obtain 
other experiences which can be evaluated on 
college level, he is allowed to be examined for coll 
credit in the area of competency beyond entran 
requirements. Nearly 1,800 students have tak 
one or more of these examinations. The secon 
procedure to be appraised—the free elective system 
is likewise of long standing. No single course i 
required for graduation, and student selection of # 


program is with the advice of a central person or 
office as well as that of a faculty member, thus ‘lowsh 
suring the student the benefit of two points of viengtould | 
The third program to be studied relates to variowpeld at 
forms of instruction classified as tutorial. The od Ca 
ject will be to assess the extent to which these pmgtneral]. 
cedures contribute to the liberal education of tite wo 
students. hich h 
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\ piGesT of articles on higher education prepared 
ur times each year for the Association for Higher 
—Iijucation (NEA) by the Educational Research 

rvice and the NEA Research Division has appeared 
“4 mder the title, So They Say About Higher Education. 
is [ommunications for the purchase of single copies 

{5 cents) or subscriptions (50 cents) should be 
~—Iddressed to the Association for Higher Education, 
) 9201 16th Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 





—| Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program 


Tae Natrona, Wooprow Wixtson Fellowship Pro- 
yam of the Association of Graduate Schools, Asso- 
dation of American Universities, is designed to re- 
mit for the teaching profession qualified young men 
id women who have never thought of an academic 
“Jareer or who are undecided upon it. The new pro- 
yam is a development on a Nation-wide scale of the 
@oodrow Wilson Fellowship Program established at 
Princeton University in 1945. The fellowships have 
en underwritten by the 37 universities constitut- 
ng the Association of American Universities and by 
ants from the Carnegie Corporation. 

: (If The fellowships are awarded upon invitation only, 
» sysgd only upon nomination by members of the aca- 
mic profession. Appointees, who must be young 
nn and women of the highest qualities of intellect, 
taracter, and personality, will have an opportunity 




















id scholarship. Acceptance of a fellowship entails 
t0 obligation to enter the academic profession; the 


ider the possibilities of the profession. 

The fellowships are designed for those who have 
ot yet begun formal graduate work, and students 

im any college or university will be considered. 


us a#tllowships are awarded for 1 year and for the present 
-viergtould be regarded as nonrenewable; they may be 
ld at any graduate school in the United States 


he od Canada and, in some instances, abroad. It is 
e progtnerally recommended that the fellow do his grad- 
of th@te work at an institution other than the one from 


hich he receives his undergraduate degree. 
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Each fellow will be granted a sum of money suffi- 
cient to guarantee him an adequate living for the 
year of his incumbency, the stipend to depend on 
individual circumstances. Some fellows, for exam- 
ple, will qualify for educational benefits under one 
of the veterans’ programs and will need only a sup- 
plementary grant. An unmarried fellow with no 
military educational funds and no financial resources 
other than savings of his own can generally expect 
a stipend of $1,250 plus an amount to cover tuition 
at the institution of his choice. Married fellows will 
receive special consideration. 

Further information regarding the fellowships and 
appointment procedures can be had from the Na- 
tional Director, Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Pro- 
gram, South Reunion Hall, Princeton, N. J. 





Prelegal Education Policies 


Tue AssociaTION OF AMERICAN Law ScHOOLs at its 
most recent annual meeting adopted certain prin- 
ciples and recommendations as its policy on pre- 
legal education. The statement of policy holds that 
“education of students for a full life is far more 
important than mere education for later professional 
training and practice”; that “the prelaw student will 
be well advised to take advantage of the best under- 
graduate teaching available in his institution”; and 
that hard work, intellectual maturity, and honesty 
and integrity are of utmost importance to the student 
and lawyer. The statement then presents more 
specific objectives and recommendations for prelegal 
study. 

Regarded as “‘fundamental to the later attainment 
of legal competence” is “that quality of education 
concerned with the development in prelaw students 
of basic skills and insights.” The acquisition of these 
basic skills and insights, according to the policy state- 
ment, involves education for comprehension and 
expression in words; critical understanding of the 
human institutions and values with which the law 
deals; and creative power in thinking. 

“The development of these fundamental capaci- 
ties,’ continues the statement, “is not the monopoly 
of any one subject-matter area, department, or 
division” and “certainly is not any particular course 
or combination of courses. . Aparticular under- 
graduate student’s reasoning process may better be 
developed at a particular institution . . . by work 
with a specified teacher of biology than with another 
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teacher of logic, his understanding of cultural heri- 
tages may be deepened more by some . . . avail- 
able courses in literature than by ones open to him in 
religion, his facility in comprehension and expression 
in language conceivably strengthened as much or 
more by work with a history teacher as by some 
studies in speech or English composition, and his 
capacity for the handling of facts increased as well 
by the study of zoology as by the study of sociology, 
all according to the circumstances obtaining at the 
particular college and the background of the indi- 
vidual student.” 

Copies of the seven-page printed statement, from 
which the foregoing material has been taken, may be 
obtained from Elbridge D. Phelps, Faculty Ex- 
change, Norman, Okla. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815: Second 
annual report of the Commissioner of Education, 
June 30, 1952. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1953. 127 p. 55 cents. 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 1952, 
Office of Education. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1953. 31 p. 15 cents. 


Engineering Enrollments and Degrees, 1952, by 
Robert C. Story and Henry H. Armsby. Washing- 
ton, 1953. Circular No. 364. 18 p. Proc. Free. 


Library Statistics of Colleges and Universities with 
Enrollments of 5,000 Students or More, 1951-52. 
Washington, 1953. Circular No. 370. 2 p. folded. 


Proc. Free. 


Statistics of State School Systems 1950-51, by Wil- 
liam A. Jaracz. Washington, 1953. 14 p. Proc. 
Free. 
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Statistics of City School Systems, 1949-50: Stajiy He 
Pupils, Finances, and Property, by Lester Bitnivers 


Herlihy. Washington, U. S. Government Printip 
Office, 1953. Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1948-50, Chapter 3. 85 p. 30cent, 


Non-Government Publications 


Adult Education in Australia, by Fred Alexander, 
New York 22, The Fund for Adult Education, 195} 
38 p. Single copies free. 

Historical sketch and description of current situation togethe 
with eight conclusions. 

After College, What? by Eugene S. Wilson. An. 
herst, Mass., Amherst College, 1952. 16 p. 

Outlines a plan of organizing one’s interests and abilities towar 
the finding of a career in which a student will do his best work an 
find the most pleasure. 

An Annotated Bibliography on School and Colley 
Information, by Ruth E. Anderson. Reprint fron 
the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 


School Principals, Vol. 36, No. 188, Oct. 1952. afin 


p. Paper, 35 cents. 


Art in the College Program of General Education, by 
Ernest Ziegfeld. New York 27, Bureau of Publicz 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 195i. 
239 p. $4. 


Report of a study undertaken to provide a comprehensive state 
ment regarding the implications of a philosophy of general edv- 
cation for the college art program. An investigation of gener 
education, a discussion of the arts as an aspect of human living, 
and an integration of these two aspects of the problem. 


Basic Facts and Figures—lIlliteracy, Education, 
Libraries, Museums, Books, Newspapers, Newsprint, 
Film, and Radio. UNESCO publication. Nev 
York 27, Columbia University Press, 1952. 58) 
plus 11 p. of addenda on statistics on libraries and 
museums. Paper, 50 cents. 


Includes 


A collection of data from the countries of the world. 
data on enrollment in institutions of higher education. 


Character Building and Higher Education, by Ort 
way Tead. New York, the Macmillan Co., 195 
129 p. $2. 


The 1953 Kappa Delta Pi lecture argues “that matters of th 
spirit have to become central as concerns of the college; and this 
conviction needs them to be exemplified in the motives and labos 
of those who administer and those who teach, no less than in the 
lives of the students themselves.” Points out the elements of tht 
problem and describes the various factors and influences related t 
character building in higher education. 


College Seniors and Federal Employment, by Charles 
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#iM. Hersh. Washington, D. C., The American 
Bivniversity, 1953. Proc. 123 p. Paper. 

NI Report of a study, under contract with the Office of Naval 
the personnel, to determine why college seniors in engineering in the 
june graduating classes, 1953, did or did not apply for Federal 


employment. 


The Commonwealth Fund, 34th Annual Report for 
[the Year Ending June 30, 1952. New York, 1 East 
3 th Street, Harkness House, 1952. 42 p. 


Directory of Colleges with Specializations in Retatl- 
eg ing. New York 3, 24 Waverly Pl., American Col- 
kgiate Retailing Association, [1953]. 19 p. Proc. 
im-§ A list of degree-granting colleges which offer distinct retailing 
najors, a statement concerning the American Collegiate Retailing 
Association, and a list of the 11 members with certain information 
iout the retailing program of each. 

Educational Television in the United States, by 
Edward C. Lambert. University of Missouri Bulle- 
fe, Vol. 54, No. 21, June 1, 1953. 12 p. 

ang A survey of the organizational and administrative television 
4) practices of school systems and institutions of higher learning. 
Employment Qualifications of American Council of 
learned Societies Scholars and Advanced Graduate 
‘4 fellows, 1952-53. Washington, D. C., The Council, 
11953. Proc. 18 p. Free. 


Intended to facilitate employment of the scholars and fellows. 


Evaluation of the Programme of Advisory Services 
oy ff -1951. New York, United Nations Depart- 
neni nent of Social Affairs, 1953. Distributed by Colum- 
vin, bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 
Sales No.: 1952. IV. 18. 100 p. Paper, 75 cents. 
jong History and scope of the program, fellowships, experts, and 
int. eminars. 

Nev The Fund for the Advancement of Education, Annual 
8 ppXeport 1951-1952. New York, 575 Madison Ave., 
andg lhe Fund, [1953]. 46 p. 


Higher Education Is Serious Business: A Study of 
lus§ University Business Management in Relation to 
ligher Education, by Harry L. Wells. New York 
Ord 6, Harper & Brothers, 1952. 237 p. $3.50. 


953, Discusses a variety of problems of the business and management 
ide of university affairs, such as the role of trustees, faculty per 
wnnel policies and perpetuity investments, the investment port- 
f thei, the economical use of plant resources, and methods of 
| this §udgetary operation and control. 


A Television Policy for Education, Carroll V. New- 
tg, €¢@. Washington, American Council on Educa- 


ed to tion, 1952. 266 p. $3.50. 


Proceedings of the Television Programs Institute held under 
MX auspices of the American Council on Education at Pennsyl- 


tania State College, April 21-24, 1952. Includes 10 addresses, 
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2 panel discussions, 9 demonstrations of television programs, a 
summary report of the institute, 12 working papers, and a bib- 
liography. This extensive body of material covers a wide variety 
of topics on television and education. 

Theses and Dissertations Presented in the Graduate 
College of the State University of Iowa 1900-1950, by 
Sarah Scott Edwards. Iowa City, Iowa, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1952. 351 p. Proc. 

Lists 2,279 doctoral dissertations and 10,545 master’s theses giv- 
ing date, author, title, and place of publication. 

Veterinary Medicine in Pennsyloania: Training Fa- 
cilities and Practice: A Report of the Joint State 
Government Commission to the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Session of 


1953. Harrisburg, Pa., the Commission, 1953. 63 p. 


Wanted: A New Educational! Synthesis, by Fran- 
cisco Dalupan. Manila, Philippines, Department of 
Alumni Affairs and University Publications, Univers- 


ity of the East, [1952]. 8 p. 


Argues for a program of education that is definitely aimed at, 
and adjusted to, the needs of the Philippines in their new situation. 


The Case Method of Teaching Human Relations and 
Administration, by Kenneth R. Andrews. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953. 271 
p. $4.50. 


Eighteen people who have been teaching and doing research— 
for the most part at the Harvard Business School—make available 
their 5 years of experience in applying the case method of teaching 
to the new body of materials assembled through the study of 
human relationships. Part 1 (170 pages) is on Teaching and 
Learning; Part 2 (38 pages) is on Training in Industry; and Part 
3 (49 pages) is on Research Problems in Human Relations. A sig- 


‘nificant contribution to the literature on teaching in higher educa- 


tion. 


Educating Teachers for America: The President’s 
Report, 1951-1952. Evanston, IIl., National Col- 
lege of Education, 1952. Vol. 2, No. 10, Nov. 1952, 
of the News. 16 p. 


Books prepared under the direction of the Commis- 
sion on Financing Higher Education; published by 
the Columbia University Press, New York 27, 1952. 
See also p. 9 of this issue of HicHEr Epucation, 
where other titles of the series, previously reviewed, 
are given. 


1. Nature and Needs of Higher Education: The 
Report of the Commission on Financing Higher 


Education. 191 p. $2.50. 


A concise summary dealing with the nature, economic problems, 
and sources of support of higher education. 


2. Financing Higher Education 1n the United States, 


15 








by John D. Millett. The Staff Report of the Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Education. 503 p. $5. 

Summarizes and interprets the research staff’s findings. The 
26 chapters are grouped under five categories: The Objectives of 
Higher Education, Costs and Administration, Sources of Income, 
Possibilities for Future Financing, and The Task Ahead. An 


extensive analysis of many aspects of financing higher education. 


3. The Federal Government and Financing Higher 
Education, by Richard G. Axt. 295 p. $4. 


Describes the relation of the Federal Government to the 
Nation’s colleges and universities—past, present, and future. 
Part I surveys the historical development of national policy toward 
education from the colonial period until 1940; Part II discusses 
Federal research at universities, the GI Bill of Rights, and other 
Federal scholarship and fellowship programs; Part III traces the 
development of Federal policy toward higher education since 1945. 


4. Current Operating Expenditures and Income of 
Higher Education in the United States, 1930, 1940, 
and 1950, by William V. Campbell, Robert J. English, 
and George Lampros. A staff technical paper. 97 p. 
Paper, $2.50. 

Detailed financial data used in the commission’s final report, 
the staff report, and some of the staff studies; obtained from data 


collected from the institutions of higher education by the United 
States Office of Education. 


5. The Development and Scope of Higher Education 
in the United States, by Richard Hofstadter and 
C. DeWitt Hardy. 254p. $3. 


Two essays. The first, by Professor Hofstadter, sketches the 
history of higher education in the United States. The second, 
by Mr. Hardy of the commission’s staff, discusses the scope of 
higher education and the issues that have been created by its 
evolution. Liberal, professional, and graduate education are 
dealt with in both essays. 


6. State Public Finance and State Institutions of 
Higher Education in the United States, by H. K. Allen 
in collaboration with Richard G. Axt. 196 p. $3. 


Reviews the experience of the 48 States in financing higher 
education, analyzes the general problems of State finance in the 
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American tax system and the implications for State-supporte 
higher education, and assesses the probability of getting th 
needed money. 


7. Student Charges and Financing Higher Educe 
tion, by Richard H. Ostheimer. 
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